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GAELIC DOMESTICS. 



Awhocqh the peculiar customs of the Gaels are well known to form the most remarkable theme in 
the history of our nation, we have to regret that little nas been perfected in the way of their collec- 
tion and publication. The materials for writing a social history of the mediaeval Milesians are 
abundant ; yet certainly much would require to be exhumed from worm-eaten tomes and moulder- 
ing MSS., some of which are rigidly guarded in literary catacombs. The natives of Erin clung to 
the traditional habits of dark ages down to times when such manners were thought extraordinary by 
natives of England, who accordingly described them in print and manuscript. The imaginative author 
of the " Eaerie Queen," struck with the antique and marvellous usages of the race his lot was 
cast among, descended for once to prose in order to give his vivid " View of the State of Ireland;" 
and, unsatisfied with that unique and too brief sketch, contemplated treating "more at large" of the 
semi-pagan social customs of the Irish ;— " their old manner of Marrying, of Burying, of Dancing, 
of Singing, of Feasting, of Cursing," &c. To the poetic prose of Spenser may be added the doggerel 
descriptions of Derrick and Churchyard, the grotesque and satiric writings of Stanyhurst, Moryson 
and Captain Barnabe Riche, and the characteristics given by other authors, from the early age of Cam- 
brensis to the mediaeval time of Froissart, and down to the civilized period of Camden and Sir William 
Petty; and, combining and correcting their accounts with and by those of native penmen, and taking also 
gleanings from recondite as well as all common sources, the social history of a people compounded of the 
greatest tribes of European human-kind — the brave Cauls and perfervid Scots — might be delineated 
and filled up. Dr. Hanmer, the compiler of the old " Cronicle," seems to have intended to write on 
the manners of the Irish of his times, the 16th century, having made large compilations on the sub- 
ject. Of those numerous, volumes which comprise the Irish documents and correspondence in the 
State Record Office, the first, entitled " A Miscellaneous Collection relating to Ireland, principally 
in the time of Elizabeth," appears by the addresses of letters bound up in it, to have belonged 
to Hanmer, who was chaplain to the Earl of Ormond and treasurer of Christ Church, Dublin. 
Writing to Lord Burleigh, in 1594, on the affairs of Ireland, the doctor says : — "I 
being sett to work to collect the Antiquities of this land, and to registre them unto posteritie, doe 
come to the knowledge and view of these tilings and the state of the land." Many of the collec- 
tions in the volume referred to are in the shape of rough notes of manners and customs — " Mores 
Gentium," as the memoranda are headed. The compiler of these scraps may have set little value on 
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them, and have thought that which was familiar scarcely worth publishing ; but these fragments 
are highly illustrative of their title, and are now curious pieces of antiquarian information; 
and it is to be regretted that Hanmer, a " chiel" who took notes among the Irish, did not print 
and publish a book on the cotempoTary national peculiarities of people he saw, instead of chronicling 
the fabulous events of the darkest ages. 

Our annals are full of passages descriptive of the warlike habits of Irish chieftains: but of their 
general mode of life, of their dwellings, retinue, menials, apparel, pastimes, and such like do- 
mestic details, there is no complete description ; — far less such poetic portraitures as those in which 
Chaucer in glowing words depicts the English of his gallant times, from the high-born chivalrous 
knight, with his Bquire and attendant yeoman, to the carpenter, cook, and weaver. That old Eng- 
lish gentleman, " the Franklcin," somewhat corresponded in station with the Anglo-Irish baron and 
Gaelic chieftain of this country, and his hospitality was boundless as theirs ; — 
" Withouten bake meet never was his hous, 
Offish and flesh, and that so plenteous, 
It snewed in his hous of mete and drinke, 
Of alle deintees that men coud thinke ; 
His table dormant in his halle alway, 
Stode redy covered alle the longe day." 
There is no similar Dutch-interior view of the house of an Irish chief, nor even a Salvator-like 
portrait of him in his warrior character : so that we have to turn for approximate descriptions to 
those brilliant pictures drawn and coloured by the hand of one who was at once the graphic Teniers, 
Claude, and Titian of Scottish scenes, and must imagine the realities of O'Neill from the ideal 
Roderic Dhu, and see the hall and castle-green of Dungannon crowded with clansmen, in the fable 
gatherings of Olennaquoich, f 

Dr. Johnson, during his visit to the Hebridean islands, found the primitive customs and ancient 
manner of life of the Highlanders but faintly and indistinctly remembered. The very topic and 
homely details of the document about to be given excited the curiosity of this philosophic observer 
of men and manners, and he wished to learn more than he set down in the following paragraph : 

" The peculiarities which strike the native of a commercial country proceeded in a great 
measure from the want of money. To the servants and dependents that were not domesticks, 
(and if an estimate be made from the capacity of any of their old houses which I have seen, 
their domesticks could have been but few,) were appropriated certain portions of land for their 
support. Mac-Donald has a piece of ground yet, called the Bard's or Senachie's field. When 
a beef was killed for the house, particular parts were claimed as fees by the several officers 
or workmen. What vxu the right of each I have not learned. The head belonged to the 
smith, and the udder of a cow to the piper ; the weaver had likewise his particular part ; and 
so many pieces followed these prescriptive claims that the Laird's was at laBt but little." 
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This customary apportionment is described somewhat more fully by Martin, who, in his curi- 
ous Description of the Hebrides, has preserved many circumstances connected with ancient Celtic 
social habits. He tells us : — 

" The chiefs had fixed officers to attend them upon all occasions. Sir Donald Mac-Donald had 
his principal standard-bearer and quarter-master. Every chieftain had a bold armour-bearer 
colled Galloglach ; also a cup-bearer, purse-bearer, steward, physician, orator, poet, bard, 
musician, smith, piper, &e." * " The chieftains bestowed the cow's head, feet, and 
all the entrails, upon their dependants ; such as the physicians, orator, poet, bard, musici- 
ans, &c." 
The following detailed statement as to the apportionment of the several parts of cows and 
sheep, whenever those animals were killed for the food of a large Irish household, is archseologically 
curious. The original is at page 758 of the MS. volume referred to : 
Cow. — The head, tong, and feet to the smith.* 
Neck, to the butcher. 

2 small ribbs, that goe with the hind quarters, to the Taylor. 
Kidneys, to the physitian. 

Marybones to the dony-lader, b the strongest man in the hous. 
Udder, to the harper. 
Liver, to the carpenter. 
A peece to the garran-keper. 

Next bone, from the knee to the sholder, to the horse-boy. d 
Choise pece of the beef to the Shott. e 
The hart, to the eow-heard. 
Next choise pece to the housewif of the house. 
The third choicto the nurse.' 

« Animals intended for slaughter were driven to the so by means of their armour-malting handicraft, 

forge in order that the smith should knock them down b Duine, ''man," and laidir " strong;" — probably an 

with his " big hammer." a custom whence '* Smith-field" athletic galloglach- 

is so common a name for the places whither cattle are cThe stable-man in charge of the t draft and pough 

still driven for sale. The smith claimed the head as a horses. 

fee for his service, and it is still usual in some country d The groom in charge of the "great" horse or 
parts to give the heads of sheep and pigs to the smith, war-steed, and the " hackneys" for chase and road. The 
who, in Scotland, makes of the former the savoury Irish horsemen generally ke'pt two or three war-horses, 
" singelt heid," by singeing the wool off, thrusting red- and sometimes two or three boys in attendance on each, 
hot irons into the apertures, and broiling it on his fire, although an ordinance was made in 154'2 that they should 
The smith was an important artificer in times when "keep no more garsons or boys than horses." 
sound armour and weapons were requisite for preser- e The harquebusiers or musqueteers, rn whose good 
ving the lives of men. In the Odyssey the armourer shooting the safety of the house, if assaulted, much de- 
ranks with the bard and the physician. The material he pended, 

worked upon was also comparatively rare and precious. f Was not like the modern servant of this name, for 

In the 14th century O'Kelly's " iron" was given in care children were usually put out at " fostersge ; ' but a 

to special vassals. The O Gowans or Smiths of Down woman who attended the sick and wounded, 
and Cavaa who acquired landed estatesjmay have dor.e 
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Tallow, for candles. 

Hide, for wyne and aquavitse. 

Black poodings for the plowman.* 

Bigge poodings for the wever. 

Kylantony [Kyi- Anthony ?], the a — e pooding, to the porter.n 

Dowleagh, a brode long pece, lying upon the gutts, to the calf-keper. 

Sweete-bred, to hor that is with child. 

Rump, to him ' that cutts the beef. 

Tripes to the kater.k 

The drawer of the water hath the great bigg poding. 
Mutton. — Head, the horse boy. 

Neck, the garran-keeper. 

LyveT, the carpenter. 

Sholder, to the astronomer. 

Bag pooding, for the man that brings water. 

The hart and the feet for the shepherd. 

Skyne, for the cook." 
This custom of allotting special pieces of meat to the various inmates of a household may have 
obtained from the necessity of putting a Btop to disputes, which would otherwise occur at 
tables where the communism of Gaelic equality and fraternity prevailed as in early times. The 
four principal Irish chieftains who submitted to Bichard II. at the close of the 14th century, per- 
mitted, even when living in Dublin, their minstrels and "jorochains varlets" to sit at the same board 
with themselves, "at manger a leur escuelle et boire a leurs hanaps" declaring, upon remonstrance, 
that such was the good custom of their countries, and that "ere tends chases, reserve le liet, ils 
estoyent tous communs;" and were much disconcerted when a high table was set apart for 
them and a lower one for their servants. These apportionments also, besides enabling 
" the strongest man in the hous" and the tailor to sit at meat and peace together, rewarded ser- 
vices according to their comparative value, which was paid in diet, apparel, and lodging, instead of 
money -wages, there being, as Campion observed, " utterly no coyne stirring" even " in any great 
Lord's houses." Money-rent was almost unknown down to the time of James L, both in the High- 
lands and Border country of Scotland and in Ireland ; the revenue of chieftains consisting in provi- 

ifrhis hard-working man had the coarsest food, but chase. Sir John Davies wrote (Valkmcey, I., 149Jthat 

possessed the dura illia messorum. the beef eaten in the houses of the Monaghan chieftains 

i> When Feagh Mac Hugh Byrne was proclaimed a was for the most part stolen out of the English pale, and 

traitor in 1595, he sent his " porter" into Dublin by that for this purpose " every one of them keepeth a cun- 

nightas a spy. [Russell's Journal, Carew MSS-'} ningthef whom he calleth his caterer;" and Campion 

1 Probably the master of the house, who obtained this observed that whenever the Irish " sent ther catart to 

good piece as his perquisite, wherewith he supplied his purloyne from neighbours or friends,'' the Breuons were 

own and his guests' table. called on to judge and punish the offence by a fine. 

t " Cater" is derived from the French aeheter, to pur- 
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sions consumed in their own or their tenants' houses, in cosherings and in visitations • for as the 
rhyme ran : — 

" A knight of Cales, a gentleman of Wales, and a laird of the north countrie, 
The yeoman of Kent with his yearly rent could buy them out all three." 
The annual revenue received by O'Doyne, in 1608, ' from his vast territory, was but £2, 7s. in cash 
36 beeves, 432 orannocs of oats, 268 cakes of bread, 89 dishes of butter, 24 carnes and 52 barinB 
of malt, and 12 barins of wheat ; to which was added £3, 8s. " for horse-boys' diet," as a commu- 
tation instead of coigny or refection to his grooms whenever he rode about to tenants' houses. Be- 
sides rendering these stipulated rents, the tenantry of a popular chief strove eagerly for the honour 
of receiving him and his Ban-Tierna, or lady, in their houses, making his visit their festival, and 
also used to present him with benevolences on any occasion of rejoicing. When Con O'Neill, of Castle- 
reagh, returned from London in triumph with a pardon for his life and a grant of part of his estate, 
both of which had been forfeited on account of an affray between his servants and the garrison of 
Belfast in the year 1603, his tenantry turned out in troops to welcome him home, and " gave their 
Tierna More all the honour and homage they could bestow, presenting him with store of beeves, col- 
paghs, sheep, hens, bonny-clabber, sruan, butter, greddan-meal-strowans ; with snush" (snuff) "and 
bolean, as much as they could get to regale him." m The causes of this affray are relevant to our 
theme. O'Neill, while indulging in a carouse at Castlereagh, with his brothers, friends, and 
followers, sent his servants into Belfast to bring more wine, and on their return, bootless and 
bloody, having fallen into a broil with the soldiers, in which his men confessed they were the 
more numerous party, their master " in rage swore by his father and all his noble ancestors' souls thai! 
none of them should ever serve him or his family if they went not back forthwith, and did not revenge 
the affront done to themselves by those few Boddagh Sassenach." The result was a second encoun- 
ter, in which some of the garrison were killed. 

The personal rights and possessions of the chief grew by process of time from a nullity to the ab- 
solute lordship of the entire clan-country. Solinus states that the ancient kiDgs of the Hebrides had no 
private possessions : yet the Highland chief became a laird, and the Irish tierna, by obtaining a grant 
from Elizabeth or James, a landlord. During intermediate times various provisions were made 
for the support of the tribal governor, of which the only one needing notice is the demesne-land 
set apart for the maintenance of his household. Davies describes Maguire's " mensal lands" as 
yielding a large proportion of meal, butter, and other provisions for his table ; as lying in several ba- 
ronies, and "not exceeding" four balli-hetaghs, viz., 3,840 acres; and he tells how an old brehon 
drew an ancient roll from his bosom in which was set down " how many vessels of butter, how many 
measures of meal, how many porks, and other such gross duties did arise unto McGuire out of his 

l Patent dated 7 March, 6 Jac. 1., Patent Rolls, m Montgomery MSS. 
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mensal lands ;" all which victuals this chieftain did, according to Davies " spend wastefully in a 
sordid and barbarous manner among his loose and idle followers." Besides this ample provision Ma- 
puire received yearly about 240 beeves from the seven baronies under him, and had about 1,000 
acres in demesne around Enniskillen, which "his own churles" cultivated for him. [Vallancey, I., 
161 ] In an unpublished letter, Davies mentions that the Earl of Tyrone's demesnes were at Dungan- 
non, Benburb, and Strabane. The " household of O'Neill" — luchd Ugh Ui JVeiM— is noticed by the 
Four Masters as early as the year 1306 ; and, under the year 1226, they mention the toiseach teagh- 
laiyh, translated " leader or chief of the household," to O Connor of Connaught. 

The Irish cavalier, or "horseman," who was of aristocratic birth, soichenelach, or sprung from the 
senior line of his clan, and whose brave onset in battle Edmond Spenser extols, is described" as, 
in time of peace, and when unprovided by his chief with a habitation, ranging from house to 
house, "like an errant Knight of the Bound Table," and never dismounting until he had ridden 
into the hall and up to the very table. The hall was the large common room, and the fire, of 
wood or of turf, lay in the centre, on a hearth, around which sat the chieftain and his familiar 
companions; hence, in England, called the lord's ''hearth-men." This is but a faint insight into 
ancient Gaelic home-life, and to obtain more would require more than ordinary research, for the 
peaceful records in the published calendaring of our native annalists are mostly confined to 
mortuary notices of good lords and bountiful ladies, and to rehearsals of the rewards received at 
their living hands by the learned races, of whom the chronicler was one. In this latter class of 
passages occurs the remarkable detail of the charitable acts of Margaret O'Conor, the chieftain 
of Ophaly's wife, whose constant munificence during the first half of the fifteenth century relieved 
multitudes— the houseless religious orders, the wandering cliaraibh, or "learned,'' bards and 
scholars, the stranger, and " all manner and sorts of the poor." The description is interesting, for 
it is simple and truthful, of the two feasts given by this generous lady in one year, 1433, p when 
many hundreds of the scholastic and cliaraibh were assembled and regaled, first in the great church 
of Killaiehy, and afterwards in Kath-Imayn, or Rathangan; and the picture is an agreeable one of 
the Ban-Tierna, " clad in cloath of gold/' and seated on the loft of the church, with the clergy and 
brehons, and " her deerest friends about her," enjoying the spectacle of the numerous assemblage 
" sett at supper" beneath them, and of " O'Conor himself" seated on horseback at the porch 
" to the end that all things might be done orderly, and each one served in turn." Besides these 
feminine deeds of liberality, Margaret O'Conor, like her namesake, the celebrated "Maugeen," Coun- 
tess of Ormond, fulfilled the masculine and public work of making highways, and building 
churches and bridges. , Of her husband is told the story of his generously sacrificing his own safety 
to that of his son when they were pursued by a party of English horse. The monastic and poetie 

Stanihnrst p Four Masters. « Firbis, p. 220. 
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orders were frequent residents in great lords' castles. Mac- William Bonrke i3 described as maintaining 
many of these classes, and so constantly that they became as it were his doniestics.r Such was the- 
fullness of the measure, as has been seen, with which the bounteous O'Conorsfed the needy that the 
hall of their " stronge house" " at Rathangan could not contain their humble guests, and the donagh 
more, or great church, was filled again and again. The poor not forgotten, all the rich were doubt- 
less often feasted by the chiefs of Ophaly and their dames, some of whom were daughters of the great 
houses of Ormond and Kildare, and closely related to proud families in England — alliances proving 
that the style in which an old Irish chieftain lived was sufficiently acceptable to induce a well- 
nurtured lady to act in the capacity of his " housewife," as the mistress of the establishment is styled 
above. To the comparing eyes of Englishmen there were deficiencies in a menage id which not only 
the want of candelabras was supplied by " rug headed kernes," bearing, like Romeo, and Mac Aulay'g 
living chandeliers in the "Legend of Montrose," torches in their rough hands, but in which the houffetiera 
were not so thoroughly clothed as the Saxon " beef-eaters ;" — and it is surprising to find by a passage 
in the diary of Lord Sussex's journey round Ireland, in 1558, that a chieftain in remote Coonaught 
excelled in the appliances of banquetting — the journalist declaring that his lordship " dyned on the 
12th of July at O'Shaghnes' howse, called the Gortte, so worshipfully that divers wondered at it, 
for the like was not seen in no Irisman's howse." 1 

The insight the foregoing document gives into the domestic economy of an old Irish mansion 
shows that the demesne and household were nearly self-supporting. Spanish wine and French 
brandy, the only imports mentioned, were obtained by sending hides to town in barter. In an estab- 
lishment of equal size in England there would have been a brewer and a baker ; but hops were not 
grown in Ireland; there wasno yeast, and cakes were baked on the gridiol. A'' calf keeper" anda "shep- 
herd" imply alarge herd of cows and a flock of sheep, the consumption of which, together with all beeves, 
muttons, and hogs received as rent, must have been considerable to give employment to the "butcher." 
Liberal house-keeping and generous hospitality are characteristic of all clan-countries — one of the 
causes of which the sarcastic historian, Cox, points out with the precision of Rochefoucauld, saying : — 
" It was the custom of tanistry which made the Irish seek to be popular, and to that end they 
were hospitable even to profuseness, and above all things coveted an outward appearance, thereby to 
attract the admiration of the vulgar, and increase the number of their followers and abettors." 
Many men — much strength, was the motto of every chieftain. The English nobility during " the 
Barons' wars" kept open house with the same object. The primary cause, however, of hospitality to 
clansmen lay in the original communistic right ; but when this right did not operate, the practice 
justly was a source of national pride— simply and pleasingly alluded to in the following passage 
in a letter from O'Brien, " Prince of Thomond,"" to Henry VIII., exculpating himself for having 
received Silken Thomas when that rebel came into his country : — " I could not, for very shame," 
' Four Masters, 1510. " S. V. II , p. 2U0, mito 1 J35. l Add. MS., 47u3. ■ Printed S. P, vol, 11., 297. 
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wrote the noble Milesian, " refuse him of meat and drinke, for it hath been of old custom amonge 
Irishemen to give meat and drinke and such litle goods as we have." 

The most attractive name in the preceding list of inmates of an ancient house is that strange deno- 
mination, " the astronomer" — a mysterious appellation, concealing, it might be imagined, nnder the 
name of a " learned man," a feigned doctor or pseudo-druidio bard — but, in reality, an excellent 
character for an Irish romance, one of those foreign priests whom recusants maintained in their castles 
under the name of professors of medicine, as the celebrated and ill-fated Jesuit, Campion, was secreted 
by Lady Kildare/ This aspiring title was, however, merely a pompous one for the family "phisitian," 
as he is plainly named in the first list, just as " astrologer" was the quack name for a " prophecy-man" 
or " fortune-teller." Astronomy, necromancy, and medicine were cultivated as kindred arts by the 
pagan Irish, and also by the English as reoently as the time of Chaucer, whose " Doctour of Phy- 
sike" was grounded as well in magic and astronomy as physic and surgery. Though the presence of 
one qualified to cure the wounded was constantly needful in a chieftain's house, the hereditary 
doctors of (Jaelio clans and great Anglo-Irish families generally had lands assigned them for their 
support. Ballyally castle, the curious siege of which is published by the Camden Society, belonged 
to the Neillans, who were physicians to the O'Briens. Desmond's medical ollav had a townland, 
and a town-house in Youghal ; and by deed dated 1473, Lord Courcy, granted to Rotheric, Bon of 
Maelmora M'Beha, physician, half a townland in Rinrone, on the highway, called Glanquill, to hold 
free, " with medicinal dignity, liberty, and profits" throughout his lordships of Rinrone and Kinsale." 
Bards and harpers were generally either itinerant, or inhabitants of their own snug sanctuary 
tir-muins ; but by the above notice it seems that a harper was often retained, and he 
probably combined the functions of musician, racraidhe or singer, and teller of stories. " One 
office in the house of great men," wrote Campion, "is a tale-teller, who bringeth his lord a sleepe 
with tales vaine and frivolous." The harp was almost the sole musical resource, supplying the place of 
the modern instrument commonly played on by members of a family. A gilly-cosh or jester is not 
mentioned : yet doubtless a pleasant fellow of the sort, like Wamba the son of Witless, in " Ivanhoe," 
and very superior to the modern hanger-on of many a mansion, " the fool," had his place and platefull. 
Lastly, there was a household tailor, such as " John of the needle" at Grlennaquoich, who, like the 
hapless artificer in the " Taming of the Shrew," made both male and female garments. 

The offices and titles of the domestics that formed the complete household of an Irish chieftain in 
still earlier times are to be gathered from various sources. The principal officers of " the hereditary 
proprietors" (i.e. the clan patricians^ of Iar-Connaught are enumerated in an Irish MS." of apparent 
authenticity, to which a date so remote as the 11th century is assigned, and is also remark- 
able for the term applied to these functionaries (whose offices are well known to have been here- 
ditary) in collectively denominating them a n-ard mac n-oglach, — an expression the translator 

» S. P. O. 1581. » Cotton MS., Titus, B. XI. 230. • Printed in O'Flaherty's West Connaught, p. 3SS. 
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renders simply "Mac Oglachs," whom he also styles " the principal officers of O'Flaherty's es- 
tablishment." The office of Sigh was, at the period in question, held by O'Flaherty. The 
term may be more aptly translated their, i.e. the clansmen's, races of, or hereditary, principal ser- 
vitors, from oglach, a serving-man, a quo ' galloglach,' .a foreign man of service. A still more 
noticeable term occurs in the same MS., in the designation of the chieftain's house, which was 
by no means his castle, but tigh coitchionn — " the common house," an open court to all who were 
akin to the Geann-cini. Of all the officials specified, none of their functions were of a purely do« 
mestic nature, save of one particular family, who, although having land on which they dwelt, are de- 
scribed as " the attendants of O'Flaherty at his common," or government, house. Nor did any of 
the other officers reside with the Bigh, all of them possessing fiefs for the performance of their 
duties, which for the most part regarded the general welfare. Those whose functions are of a do- 
mestic character were "the master of the feast," the bard, the seanachie, the physician, and " the 
keeper of the bees," or purveyor of honey, anarticle in request for making midoil and medaib,' mead and 
metheglin ; for the royal residence was much resorted to, and known as " the banquetting place 
of the tribes. " The account next in date is on the authority of the chief bard of Connaught in the 
beginning of the 14th century, in an enumeration of O'Conor's prime officers," of whom those inconstant 
attendance appear to have been the " mareschal of the household," one of whose duties was the punc- 
tilious placing of guests at table ; the " steward of the jewels," i.e. of jewelled goblets, gold rings, 
silver plate, &c ; the " carver ;" and the " door-keeper" or porter. A fuller statement as to the 
hereditary functionaries of a clan is given in the circumstantial account of the " Customs of Hy- 
Many," according to which the stations of honourable servitude in the chieftain's residence 
were the offices of " distributor," translated butler ; '' superintendent of banquets ;" " hench- 
man," i.e. haunch-man, one who stood at the chiefs side to guard him both in peace and war ; 
" head-shepherd," to whom also belonged the custody of all gold and silver articles, &c ; and " door- 
keeper.'' The harpers resided near the chiefs dun or fort, and the " trumpeters" in a place called 
Lis na Cornaireagha, — the fort of the horn-blowers. 

As the present notice of Irish retainers is confined to those of a domestic character, a brief allu- 
sion suffices as to such as had out-door duties, as the "huntsman," mentioned by O'Sullevan as 
being, together with the "marshal," present with their master, O'Mare, in the cabin where he 
detained Sir Henry Harrington ; and the " weir-man," or purveyor of river-fish to McCarthy More 
who was likewise marshal of this chieftain's houses, and in virtue of this latter office, was entitled to 
the hides and skins of beeves and sheep, and the chines of beeves and hogs killed by McCarthy's 
Oir-righs, whenever they received their Ard-righ at cuid-oidhche or night suppers. b At Odys- 
seanboards, the wild boar's chine, " the honour of the feast," was reserved for the king. Having 
returned in-doors, it may be remarked that the porter or door-keeper differed from the trusty 
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domestic called " the chamber-door-keeper," who guarded a great man whilst he slept, like th» 
" grooms" of King Duncan's chamber. An individual of this profession in Tralee proved a real 
murderer, in assassinating Sir Henry Davells. Donogh an Dodyn was "the boy" who 
stood as a page at Desmond's door by day and guarded the earl's slumbers by night. 
The higher nobility retained servitors whose functions were not of ordinary necessity, such as 
secretaries, both English and Irish; — the subtle Henry Hovenden acting in the former ca- 
pacity to the Earl of Tyrone, and M'Maolcroly in the latter (anno 1577; to the Earl of Clanricard ; 
and, although coin was scarce, Tyrone had his "purse-bearer," — Shane OTounty — John of the 
purse. One officer to O'Conor of Connaught was a taisigheacM allaidh, apparently a con- 
troller of artificers,c and probably superintendent of the workmen sent under the custom called 
Mmteroun, at the cost of the clansmen, to construct any building or execute repairs required 
at the government house ; for every requisite to the station of ruler was provided at the com- 
mon charge — a usage memorable in connection with the story of Macbeth, who, when fortifyiDg the 
dun of Dunsinane, observing among the wains full of timber and stones provided by his thanes, 
that a pair of oxen sent by Macduff were too weak for their work, threatened to put their owner's 
neck in the yoke and make him drag the burden himself. Each principal lord had his daor gradha, 11 
or servants of trust, of whom the highest was called his giolla gradha' or Iain-fear gradha' 
i.e. chief man of trust, and was perhaps the major-domo of the luchd-tigh or household, or tho 
steward who collected his rents and tributes, called the Moor — whence les Mairetdu Palaib of Gaelic 
France, and the Maor-more or " great steward" of Lennox, ancestor of the royal family of Stuart. 
In Scotland the term luchd Ugh designated the guards of the chief 's house, who were also his gardt 
dv, corps, selected from the best families of the clan, and skilfully trained to the use of the sword and 
target, and to all military and athletic exercises, their duty being to attend their chief wherever ha 
went. 8 Of Shane O'Neill's body-guard there are the well-known descriptions in Camden and Hooker. 
The earl of Tyrone had 100 horse and 400 foot, the latter commanded by Jenkin Fitz-Simou, of Lecale, 
a man of Anglo- Welsh blood, as stated by Moryson ; who, in another passage, shows that the earl's 
true personal safety consisted in the reverence felt for him by his clansmen. Sir John Harrington, who 
visited the great Gaelic chieftain, at the time of his truce with Essex, and when, his castles and houses 
being levelled, he lived in a state of bivouac, after mentioning " his fern table, and fern forms, spread 
under the stately canopy of heaven," notices the ready obedience of his followers; for O'Neill's au- 
thority arose from that which alone gives real power, namely, attached allegiance: — "His guard, 
for the most part," says Sir John, " were beardless boys without shirts ; who in the frost wade as 
familiarly throughrivers as water-spaniels. With what charm such a master makes them love him Iknow 
not, but if he bid come, they come ; if go, they do go ; if he say do this, they do it." — The foregoing 
details are, like the title of Harrington's book, " Nuga Antiqua" but may be turned to good purposes. 
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